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CLAYOLA® 
MODELING 


CLAY 


@ Children enjoy the soft, friendly 
feeling they get from its smooth 
working qualities. CLAYOLA is non- 
toxic and non-hardening—safe and 
easy to use. Rich, clean colors: Red. 
Yellow, Blue, Green, in addition to 
the traditional clay colors: Terra 
Cotta,Gray-Green,Clay Color, White, 
Brown. CLAYOLA will not dry out with 
continued use. It can be used over 
and over again—an important point 
whenever cost is a consideration. As 
a basic medium, CLAYOLA provides 
an excellent introduction to art ex- 
periences.. For your free copy of 4 
booklet about clay in the classroom, 
write to Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. 
AL12.6, 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. auias 
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About the nicest Christmas present you can give yourself this year is a round trip 
ticket to Los Angeles. April 15 to 19 are the dates, you know, for the convention of 
the National Art Education Association. Between 2000 and 3000 art educators are 
expectad to be swinging the doors of the Statler Hotel, so why shouldn't you be one 
of them? Couple of state groups, | understand, have already chartered planes for the 
trip. Sounds like a real ball—all the way. 


Just ran up a big telephone bill talking with lvan Johnson, NAEA President who is in 
Florida, and John Olson, conference chairman out in Los Angeles. Their descriptions 
of convention plans sound almost too good to be true. Here are a few choice items 
to make you start saving the greenbacks: 


Everything starts on Monday with a pre-conference hospitality party at the Statler 
with famous artists and movie stars and a preview of a new Hollywood film. On 
Friday, if you can still get around, you can tour movie studios, lunch on one of the 
big sound stages and watch a movie being made. In between, there are a of 


professional doings to satisfy just about any interest you may have in the area of art 
and art education. 


The theme of the conference is "Art and the Adolescent’. There will be top-flight 
speakers, one flying over from Europe just for the occasion. You can participate in 
workshops of all kinds with outstanding artists in the Los Angeles area serving as 
leaders. Then there are the seminars. For example, in connection with the architectural 
seminar special tours are being arranged to visit important buildings and homes de- 
signed by such outstanding architects as Neutra, Frank Lloyd Wright, Pereira and 
Luckman, Soriano and Charles Eames. The tours include stop-overs at world-famous 
restaurants in the ‘Sunset Strip'’ outside Hollywood and Beverly Hills. 


Both the photography and film seminars will be having meetings at the movie studios 
and at the studio of UPA. Producers, technicians and camera men from the various 
studios will take active part. The ceramics seminar will include visiting some of the 
local industrial plants and schools which have outstanding ceramic departments. Such 
people as Peter Voulkos, Carlton Ball, Marguerite Wildenhain and Ward Youry are 
being asked to participate and demonstrate their ceramic techniques. Viktor Lowenfeld 
e and will be on hand in workshops and conference work groups. Sister Magdalen Mary will 
Red, give a two-day workshop in mosaics and Sister Mary Corita is planning one especially 
= for elementary school teachers. 

Terra This will probably be the first national conference in which there has been such an 
Vhite, emphasis on the visua/. A large exhibit will form the central visual statement devoted 
t with to the adolescent. The total picture of the adolescent in American life today is the 
| over theme of a special film now in preparation. 


point Not least in importance are the commercial exhibits that are being individually de- 
—" signed by Sister Magdalen Mary and the Immaculate Heart College students. Each 
vides booth will be treated as a separate design problem. It is anticipated that the area 
sie will be so colorful that the exhibit designs will attract national attention. And just 
gts think of all those free samples waiting for you! 
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nt So, Merry Christmas! May your stocking be full of many good things this year, includ- 


Dept ing that round trip ticket to Los Angeles. And better arrange early for a room at the 
, Statler. 
enue, 
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Cupid's Darts... 

Every issue of Arts and Activities is a 
source of new wonderment to me. As 
child | “failed” miserably in the cld- 
fashioned art class. Now, indoctrinated by 


Phyllis Logan and supplemented by you, 
I can guide my school children in crea- 
tive activities, something I have always 
loved. 


| “reached” a problem class through art 
last year. Many behavior problems com- 
pletely vanished through the emotional 
outlet of creation. 


I enjoyed Phyilis Logan’s last article, 

“Art Goes to the County Fair” (Septem- 

ber, 1956) exceedingly—enjoyed the 
whole magazine, in fact... 

Genevieve Klein 

Teacher, Special Education 

Tucson Public Schools 


Returning to art teaching after an ab- 
sence of 15 years, I was delighted to 
become acquainted with your fine and 
helpful magazine. It and numerous peri- 
odicals and textbooks mentioned in it 
have served as a refresher course to 
me 


In 1931 I graduated from the Maryland 
Institute of Art in Baltimore. Leon Wins- 
low was one of my teachers and I always 
felt that I came away from the school 
well prepared for the position of art 
teacher in a New Jersey public school 
system. Therefore, I felt somewhat indig- 
nant with some comments made by Your 
“Leader in Art Education” (Robert Igle- 
hart) in September's issue of Arts and 
{ctivities relative to my alma mater. 
Perhaps I have been unduly aroused but 
I feel that I have attained some 
humble successes in the field of art edu- 
cation and much of the credit returns to 
the Maryland Institute... 
Iris Conary Gleeson 
Newtown Friends School 
Newtown, Pa 


Enclosed please find my initial participa- 
tion in your very helpful Reader Service. 
I read my copies of your magazine each 
month and wish they were twice as long 
in pages as they are. I have found them 
tremendously helpful—but most of all. 
reassuring. 


I'm not searching for things to copy, 
stereotyped patterns, problem-solving 
equipment o: any of the things your 
critics seem to think are necessary. I read 
to enjoy the successful attempts of teach- 
ers who truly look for ways to stimulate 
creative thinking...1I feel the potential 
never ceases in the hearts, minds and 
hands of one’s students... 

Mrs. Joyce Williams 


Lawndale, Calif.. Elementary School 


The slings and arrows... 
.I cannot afford to pay five dollars for 
a lot of magazines to throw away, as I 
did last year. Too much space was given 
over to suggested art projects for very 
small children! And such ugly things 
made of discarded scrap materials, etc. 
Art should develop the desire to create 
beauty and beautiful things—not just to 
sling together any old ugly, crass, crude 
piece of work. Let’s keep standards 
higher...I hope you can improve the 
scope and quality of the magazine... 
Jennie Cathcart 
Cleveland. Ohio 


... Of outrageous fortune... 

I have read the review of our new bulle- 
tin for secondary schools, Art and Youth. 
and find that the wrong price has heen 
quoted. It is only $2.00 per copy for out- 
of-state people. 

Having checked with the office of our 
assistant superintendent, | find that many 
checks are coming in for $3.50 and shall 
appreciate it so much if you can make 
this correction in your next issue of the 
magazine... Art educators must be avid 
for new bulletins because we are cer- 
tainly being deluged with checks... 


You are doing such wonderful work... 

I want to reiterate my congratulations 
and wish you continuing success. 

Sara Joyner, Supervisor 

Art Education 

State Board of Education 

Richmond, Va. 


Our apologies for such a work-producing 
error. Our leaky old heart bleeds to think 
of sending all that money back! The 
correction leads off Ivan  Johnson’s 
“Books of Interest” on page 42.—Editor. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER’S HOLIDAY SPECIAL: 


A Christmas 
—itedbireinen Kit 


If you plies “Christmas ideas are a dime a dozen! | need 
help in carrying them out,” read on. It's e r than you think. 








/\ PAA 4 Mixto-ur MATERIALS 


Almost any lightweight material has a 
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Public Schools use straws, 
ribbon, pearls, sequins, 
wood. Added to novel jack- 
are glass marbles. Plaster, toothpicks, 
quins pearls, glitter form geometric 
design (center). W< triangles and beads 
brightened by lively colors and glitter 
make soaring contemporary design. Perforat- 
ed wood plane : of page) are simp! 
lightweight. : eaner angel wears dre 


of gail ore glitter-specked tarleton. 
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Children will always find new 
ways in art: new ways to tell the 
oldest story in world, new ways to 
use the classroom’s most common s ' 
materials, new ways to solve old a bE i 


problems. These ways spring from 
their fertile imaginations, from the 
ever-recurring miracle of crea- 
tivity that lies within. Your job? 
Point the way, give children the 
freedom and courage to turn down 
the new avenue. 

Sound high-flown? Perhaps your 
class numbers 40 and you know 
you can't > each child the time 
and attention you'd like to? In 
these unwieldy numbers, creative 
art bogs down because you can’t 
be in 10 places at once? 


Then simplicity must be the key- 
note. Suppose you use no more 


than paper sculpture for your 
Christmas activities. On _ these 
pages are examples of sculptured 
decorations for trees, walls, tables 
and classroom that use no more 
than construction paper, tempera 
paint and glitter. 
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Or instead of keeping to simple materials, you can keep 
the project simple. Decide to make only Christmas tre« 
ornaments—either for the classroom or for the children 
to take home. On these pages you will find ornaments that 
need nothing more than wire. felt drinking straws. ribbon. 
toothpicks—or what have you in your scrap box? 
There’s more here too: a mural that seven-year-olds 
painted on brown wrapping paper that stretches almost 
eight wonderful story-telling feet; a delicate sparkling 
Christmas mobile made by five- and six-year-olds. and a 
modern, gleaming chicken-wire deer. Treat these ideas 
as a starting point and let your students take over. 


This year’s “idea kit” is specially designed for you, the 


classroom teacher who has too many pupils, too little 


space, too few materials—but for whom a single idea, like 
mistletoe, sparks adventuresome enjoyment. ’ 


Abstract excelsior and raffia bird when 

flight. It might also perch realistically on 

graders in crowded Oklahoma City classroo el ornaments y 
Over clay goes layer of paper mache t > painted with tempera 
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METAL AND WIRE SCU 


From Chicago schools: soldered, sculptured parts create Santa Claus 
r the Atomic Age. Secret of contemporary design at top of page is 


plaster-coated w Flowing lines, design simplicity are notable in 
jleaming angel aluminum wire and sheet aluminum. Swan at right 
sculptured wire dipped in plaster and glitter-sprinkled while wet. 
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APER MACHE 


Chicago students strike out from 
Little fellow at left adds cheerful brilliar 
Made of paper mache, he 

| finish. Sprit 


themes 
whatever the occasion. 
festive look from bright colors, glossy 


clown and dancing figure below originate in paper ma 
Their costumes are made of felt, glitter, metallic { 











PAPER SCULPTUR 
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Endlessly fascinated with the Child that 
was born in a manger, little hearts and 


hands love to recreate the homely scene. 


By DOROTHY L. CARL 
School District 107 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


In early December, the upper elementary classes read a 
Christmas story laid in Provence that delighted them. It 
brought into their vocabulary the French words creche 
and sainte and inspired Lois to insist, “We could make 
our own. I know we could!” 

So we set up a modeling center. Newspapers protected the 
table in the art alcove and each child had a square of 
heavy cardboard on which to work his clay. Our tools 
were skewers, ice cream bar sticks and wire for arma- 
tures. 


Lois chose to model the Virgin Mary and Bobby started 
on a wire man. They molded and shaped the pliable 
lumps of clay. It was potter’s clay from the local brick 
yard, mixed with water to the consistency of putty. This 
inexpensive material keeps for months in a plastic-covered 
crockery jar if a tablespoon of water is occasionally 
sprinkled over it, or if the clay is covered with a damp 
cloth. Chunks of worked clay may be returned to the jar 
where they soon soften and become usable again. 


One scheduled art hour was set aside for modeling but 
pupils with free time and early arrivals gravitated to the 
modeling center. I made an occasional suggestion to try 
to prevent later disappointment. For example, arms, 
heads, crowns and trailing robes were pulled or pinched 
out and formed from the clay mass, not molded separately 
and pushed onto the figure. Only the creator of the little 
manger missed this point. The props he added at the last 
fell apart while drying. The children learned to dip their 
fingers into water and moisten and rub smooth any rough 
spots. 

For some of us, working with three dimensions was new. 
Three different times one boy shaped a flat pancake vil- 
lage before he successfully thickened and rounded the 
forms. 
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One fourth-grader who was always hesitant about any- 
thing new was discovered playing with a ball of clay. 
“You may have this half-hour with the clay while the 
others are studying if you like. Just work here alone 
and I'll try to stop by occasionally,” I said. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw him feel the other 
animals. Gradually his clay began to take shape. No one 
to see or criticize or comment. Wham! It could all go 
back into a ball, too. He kept trying—as had the boy who 
was born in a manger. Once I passed by. “Nice form,” | 
smiled, “and that looks like a rough woolly coat.” Brown 
eyes looked up pleased. His fingers kept working at the 
little lamb. Then I saw him carefully pick up all the clay 
crumbs, drop them into the jar, replace the cover and en- 
circle it with the rubber band. He washed his hands and 
walked to his seat, head erect and eyes bright. 

Within ten days all the Christmas scene figures had been 
made and many were dry and ready for color. To slow 
the drying process and prevent cracking, the completed 
pieces had been individually wrapped in plastic and 
placed in a box. After a few unfortunate accidents the 
children agreed that no one should handle the finished 
figures. Since we have no kiln for firing the figures we 
decided to use tempera colors for painting them. 















We studied Christmas cards and pictures and then mixed 
bright tempera colors in empty soup cans. The children 
were painstaking painters. They concluded it would be 
best to leave the faces blank to avoid jack-o-lantern 
effects. (continued on page 46) 
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This modeling center needs no setup or clean-up time. 
Closed jar keeps potter's clay always ready to use, 
tools and inspirational pictures are left on table. 
Thus children with free time can set right to work. 


Since school has no kiln, children paint Christmas 
figures with tempera. If fragile pieces are handled 
a lot, breakage is bound to occur. Class rules that no 
one should handle them unless absolutely necessary. 














When Christmas Fills the Ajir... 





Six prominent hall display cases are designated and class divides into committees to 
work on specific themes. Girls are making last-minute adjustments on angel tableau. 


... high school art program sweeps through corridor and classroom—and touches the life of every student. 


Success of Christmas paper sculpture leads class to use Eighth-grade art class produces variety of Christmas decorations, 
it as topic on educational television show. Sculptures stained glass windows, mobiles, table centerpieces, etc., first 
in this photo were actually produced in front of camera. used to decorate school, then proudly taken home for holidays. 
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As their part in extensive decoration plan, junior and senior high students hang festive, glittering mobiles in corridors. 


By WILLIAM D. MARSHALL Among the most successful art projects are those that grow out of an unex- 
ment pected stimulation. The decoration of our school building one Christmas 
turned out to be such a project. It began in a small way in the art room and 
spread to the whole student body—by coincidence—as it was unplanned, 
inspired by the students themselves, and the outcome was far from certain. 


I had shown a film to the Art I classes as part of a paper sculpture project. 
Later in the day an Art II class assembled, noticed the projector and asked if 
they were to see a movie. Since paper sculpture was not on their program | 
said I had not intended to show it to them. To make a long story short, I was 
overruled. They wanted to see the film and I reasoned they might get some 
benefit from it. 


The movie, an excellent one in color, explained (continued on page 49) 
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The Year 
No Christmas 
Trees Grew 


Students cut butcher paper circle 
to make handsome pleated skirt to 
disguise bucket, then design and 
make three-dimensional ornaments of 
metal foil, spools, cork, glitter. 
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In final decoration, each student adds his work, shares pride in made" tree. 


Crippled by an early freeze, trees lost their needles. But Seattle 


elementary students insist their school must have tree of its own. 


By ADELE LEWIS and EVALYN FURMAN 


Sixth and Fourth Grade Teachers 
Allen School, Seattle, Washington 


We faced a new problem in Christmas decoration one year. There were no 
Christmas trees—at least none that wouldn’t lose all their needles due to an 
unsually early and extreme freeze. 

One boy popped up saying, “Why don’t we paint bare branches?” A local 
department store was doing the same thing, but the idea was new to us and 
we accepted it. 

First we had to find large dead branghes to serve as trees. This wasn’t hard as 
there were many frozen trees and people in the community welcomed a way 
to dispose of them. 


With powder paint we painted all the branches (continued on page 44) 


Each child is successful with aluminum foil. No one feels he "isn't an artist’. 
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)r. Charles Dudley Gaitskell 
irector of Art 
Ontario Dept. of Education 
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Dr. Charles Dudley Gaitskell, Director of Art for the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion, is as well known in the United States as he is in his native Canada. Whenever 
an important convention is held in the United States, there is a good chance of find- 
ing him taking an active part in proceedings. Indeed, his decidedly experimental and 
pragmatic attitude toward art and art education as expressed in both his writings and 
his actions stamps him as of American mind. 


Actually Gaitskell is something of an internationalist. Born in England, he attended 
the University of British Columbia where he received the Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts degrees. He received the doctorate degree from the University of 
Toronto and studied art at the Otis Institute in Los Angeles. His teaching career 
began in a one-room rural school in the interior of British Columbia. Later he served 
as principal of the Junior-Senior High School at Dawson Creek, British Columbia. In 
1938 he became Supervisor of Art in the Peace River Educational Area and later 
held the same position in the Powell River Educational Area of British Columbia. 
During 1940, 1941 and 1942 he was Art Instructor at the Summer School of British 
Columbia, Department of Education. In 1944 he was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in the Ontario Department of Education. 


Charles Gaitskell probably first became widely known through his book Arts and 
Crafts in Our Schools (Chas. A. Bennett, Publishers). This small publication “caught 
on” immediately when it hit the U. S. market in 1950, and since that time it has run 
through seven editions. Five more titles have appeared, three of. which are under 
joint authorship with his wife, and all have enjoyed remarkable success. The Creative 
Hands film series (International Film Bureau) for which Gaitskell is Educational 
Consultant, has likewise helped to bring his name before Americans. 


In recent years Gaitskell’s influence has grown wider. The year 1951 saw him Direc- 
tor of the Bristol Seminar—that well known gathering sponsored by UNESCO. With 
the founding of the International Society for Education through Art (INSEA) in 
1955, he was elected vice-president. Meanwhile in Canada he was a founder member 
of that nation’s national art education society, the Canadian Society for Education 


Through Art (CSEA), and subsequently became its first president. 


With writing absorbing much of his energy, Gaitskell has temporarily abandoned 
painting. He says that he will not paint again until he can give this occupation the 
attention it deserves. 


Charles Gaitskell and his wife, Margaret, formerly an art teacher, consultant, and 
research worker, have three daughters, Adrienne, Susan and Vicki. A pretty garden 
and a Jaguar sports car provide the Gaitskells with hobbies for the little spare time 
at their disposal. ° 
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CHILD WITH BIRDS—Karel Appel 








Some artists seem to be able to recapture in their paintings the 
freshness, directness and rapture of childhood. Matisse used to 
say that he wanted to paint like a five-year-old. The delicate, 
trembling lines of Paul Klee often remind us of the unself- 
conscious beauty found in young children’s art expressions. 
Karel Appel is one of today’s younger painters who works in a 
style reminiscent of children’s art. In Child With Birds there are 
the big forms, the bold strokes, the raw colors. At the same time 
there is a knowing crudeness in the simple shapes. The high-key 
background provides a perfect setting for the dark, almost violent 
shapes. They fill the canvas in a strong design that child or adult 
may understand. 


Art students will recognize the simple principles illustrated here: 
dark shapes against light and light against dark, the combining 
of big shapes with small shapes, the use of overlapping forms 
and some isolated ones, the varying of the shape of spaces be- 
tween forms because they, too, are important areas and must 
have infinite variety. 

Karel Appel was born in the Netherlands in 1921. Since 1950 he 
has lived and painted in Paris where he has had several success- 
ful one-man exhibitions. His work was shown at the Venice 
Biennale in 1954, in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1953, in the Seven- 
teenth Biennial Watercolor Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum, 
and he was one of the Younger European Painters shown at the 
Guggenheim Museum. His first American exhibition was held in 
December, 1954, at the Martha Jackson Gallery in New York. 
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As distinctive as handwriting, paintings in outline 


ever color wash grow quickly aud spontaneously. 


Each child earns sense of accomplishment, individuality . . . 


...a Style all my own!” 


ali eatin espana 














By JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of School Art, College of Education 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Experiments in what we call “calligraphic” art (because 
it’s “writing with a brush”) in Maude Watkins’ fifth 
grade grew out of the children’s way of expressing them- 
selves with quick, free brush strokes, often in black out- 
lines. 

Mrs. Watkins wanted to help the children get more color 
into their work and an art consultant advised her to show 
the children prints of paintings by Raoul Dufy and John 
Marin through an opaque projector. The class studied 
these artists’ special techniques noting that they often 
used irregular washes of color over most of the surface 
before painting in more definite forms—areas of blue in 
the approximate location of the sky and splashes of green 
where trees were to appear. Other colors were spotted in 
with design in mind rather than realism. Apparently the 
artists made no attempt to give definite outlines to the 
color shapes. The quickness and spontaneity of the proc- 
ess add to its charm and give a freedom to painting that 
is in strong contract to the tight, unsatisfying drawings 
children sometimes labor over. 
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(1) Pamela Spache squiggles black design over delicate background 
while Truman Winsor prepares his painting for mat. Jon Wiles, fore- 
ground, paints "Warfare at Sea" (see No. 4) over light tints of blue, 
green, purple. (2) Edith Lou Killenger's underwater scene materializes 
against strong brown, blue and yellow. (3) Martha Gibson sticks to 
realism, establishes perspective with utmost simplicity. (4) Jon Wiles’ 
"Warfare at Sea’. (5) George Waldo's fearsome ‘Green Dragon” 
towers over somber green and purple generously applied. (6) Denny 
Babers' lively, colorful abstract breaks down into geometric forms. 
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(7) Eddie Will's strong-lined vertical wash suggests 
woods, needs walkers and dog. (8) Frances Kirk 
patrick btle horizontal washes in lavender, peach, 
w movement, suggest suspension bridge and 

dustrial skyline. (9) Well-proportioned sea horses 
nhabit Frances Kirkpatrick's underwater scene. (10) 
Pam Spache achieves feeling of airiness in her rhyth 
mic design. (11) Mary Stearns’ spotted wash looked 


ike landscape: black makes it ‘The Farm" 





To start the free color wash background, transparent 
water colors or tempera thinned with water were pro- 
vided and the children were shown different kinds of 
background washes and finished work. Some seemed to be 
done with definite subjects in mind: over an irregular 
spot of red a barn might be outlined and over a greenish 
area a group of trees materialized. But it wasn’t necessary 
to have a definite picture in mind before putting in the 
background wash. If the children wanted to they could 
plan just an interesting tolor arrangement—perhaps 
closely related colors such as yellow, green and blue, or 
yellow orange and red, all in light tints. Or they might use 
contrasting colors—reds and greens in a variety of hues, 
values and intensities. 


On an easel before the class, the teacher demonstrated, 
explaining each step as she went along: “I think I'll start 
with a thin wash of red, a pinkish color here, and then 
work in some light greens and blues around it before the 
edges dry. See how they run together and make a new 
color, a grayish green? Such neutral colors help by calm- 
ing down the bright colors. They give the whole composi- 
tion a more pleasing appearance. 


“Let’s see, are the red tones 


(continued on page 50) 
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IS YOUR 
PICTURE = 


WISHED? 


By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools 
od, Missouri 





What a child considers a picture’s finished state may 
leave him with a nagging dissatisfaction, a vague feel- 
ing of lack of success or disappointment. Children 
can’t recognize the source of such a feeling. They be- 
lieve they have done as much as they can to their 
pictures and they are anxious to go on to something 
else. Actually, their lack of success drives them to go 
on to something else. To counteract this, a group of 
elementary teachers worked out the method explained 
here for helping children finish their pictures and thus 
achieve a sense of successful competion. 

When the boys and girls first feel that their pictures 
are finished, the teacher collects them. At the begin- 
ning of the next art (continued on page 45) 






Crayon drawing revision teaches better use of space, 
balanced composition, relationships of lights, darks 
and intermediate tones—in short, better art quality. 
Another outcome of method outlined here is that chil- 
dren learn to think first about size, shape of paper. 
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Students of all ages are interested in art work of 
others. Here senior high students browse through 
displays of work by elementary grades. At left 
parents and children work together, demonstrate 
Family Art Is Fun'' on special Parents’ Sunday 


Like the music department, art department 
must learn to blow its own horn. Richmond, 


Virginia, schools use biennial exhibition 


of children's art to publicize art program. 
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5 Ne FARNESE IN PERCY I 


By HELEN CYNTHIA ROSE 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools 


A friendly music supervisor once pointed 
out to me that the Music Department 
makes noise, usually pleasant, to draw at- 
tention, while the Art Department often 
fails to make use of its attractive visual 
material to reach the public. 

Is it modesty? Is it that art people aren’t 
interested in working out good displays? 
Has it something to do with the way we 
feel about contests? Or is it simply that 
there isn’t enough time to arrange exhibi- 
tions and teach? 

Good display is a natural part of an art 
program. Cases in corridors should hold 
children’s sculpture, ceramics and em- 
broidery. Silkscreened or blockprinted 
wall hangings and draperies belong in 
offices and cafeterias. Murals, paintings 
and mobiles soften and beautify the whole 
building. If someone should ask, “Do you 
do this or teach?” the answer is, “This is 
teaching—teaching that gets greater depth 
and meaning through use.” 

We have just staged our eighth Biennial 
Exhibition of Richmond Public School 
Art. In preparing for the five-week show 
in Richmond’s Valentine Museum, we set 
out to be heard as well as seen. 


The theme of the exhibition was “Art 
Grows With You: Parents, Ciildren, 
Teachers.” One section, addressed mainly 
to children, suggested that “Art Is All 
Around Us.” A_ section for teachers 
familiarized them with our curriculum 
material and the section for parents em- 
phasized ways in which the parent may 
help his child in art. All areas were illus- 
trated by children’s art work from junior 
primary through high school with special 
emphasis on three-dimensional and craft 
work. 


Junior and senior high school students 
and their art teachers acted as hosts and 
hostesses. Special Sundays were set aside 
for specific (continued on page 46) 


Top photo looks into special section for 
children. This and sections for teachers 
and parents (lower photo) are all illus- 
trated with work of children from junior 
primary through senior high school. Most 
heavily emphasized throughout exhibit are 
crafts, three-dimensional work (center). 
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TO MARKET, TO MARKET—12-year 
1d paints everything on two-dimen- 
ional plane in excelleni example of 


perspective widely used in Eastern art. 


ARAB VILLAGE—|5-year-old with eye for detail paints 
Arab with nargeela (pipe), child with hoop, wrought- 
ron balconies, donkey's expression (lower right), rangy 
horse's ribs, without sacrificing unity, overall rhythm 


GOATS WITH KiID—August male, de- 
mure kid in foreground, dejected figure 
and stark fence in background melt into 
haunting closeup done by 1|5-year-old. 


eS Ot 
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LANDSCAPE—Human element is not overlooked in 
richly patterned work. Shepherd on donkey leads flock 
through blossoming field, tiny figures around fire near 
tents face war-ruined buildings—and birds soar into 
sun that shines on painstakingly neat farm in corner. 





























VILLAGE CELLIST—Amazingly reminiscent of Chagall, painting is work of 
youngster who surely never heard of him. Music plays vital part in Israel 
life; thus cellist in open square is painted very large. Pink, yellow, 
lavender and rich browns reflect child's warm feeling for subject matter. 


By TEMIMA GEZARI 


Director of Art Education 
Jewish Education Committee, New York 


On one of my visits to Israel, I lived for some months in a kibbutz (collective 
settlement) that had a school where children from neighboring kibbutzim lived 
and studied. The hour for rising was early, for much must be done before the heat 
of the day sets in. Sometimes, wandering into the school at six A. M., I would find 
the children already there. before the day’s lessons began. some studying and 
others painting. 


As I watched, a child might paint a thin wash of yellow, rose or sienna over the 
entire paper surface. When it was dry he painted over it. thinly again. with other 
colors. Such melodizing made the painting warm and luminous. If you could 
compare it with those from other countries. it would stand out as belonging to a 
land of warmth and sunlight, the work of a child who was born in Israel, who has 
known no foreign sky or air or horizon. Paintings of the native-born children 
belong to the land. They reflect the subtle quality of its sun-drenched atmosphere. 
Their colors—soft yellows, terra cottas, pinks. slate blues and sand—express the 
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TO CONCENTRATION CAMP—!2 
year-old recalls grim march, shows pride 
in his people by giving sturdy figures 
their own dignity, tight lips, glazed eye 
Colors are warm yellows, browns, with 
accents of ultramarine, earth gree 


WARSAW UPRISING — 1|5-year-old 
puts excitement in brush strokes, col- 
ors—greens, reds, yellows, strong black 
outlines. Diagonal lines against verti- 
cal buildings give action, movement. 
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luminosity characteristic of the country. 
But the art of Israel’s children is 
many-sided—for some have come only 
recently, from 72 different countries, 
and are just now settling down to rela- 
tively normal living. 

The paintings on these pages represent 
a few hundred that were exhibited last 
spring at the Carnegie Endowment 
International Center in New York 
City. Most of the paintings were done 
by new arrivals in Israel and only a 
few by native-born children. From 
their art we may learn many interest- 
ing facts abovt the newcomers and 
their life in a newly-acquired mother- 
land. 

For one thing we find that they are 
no longer afraid to paint. At one time 
we sent to Israel’s children large jars 
of paint, long-handled brushes and 
18x24-inch paper. Their teachers re- 
turned pictures on patches of paper 
no larger than 6x9 and done in pencil. 
Some of the children hadn’t the cour- 
age to pick up a brush, dip it into 
color, and paint. Just as they eyed a 
ball with suspicion, not knowing its 
function or its potential for fun and 
play, so did they hesitate to follow the 
instinctive curiosity that would lead 
them to experiment with the bright- 
colored paints. However, to the in- 
evitable healing that comes with time. 
there was soon added a feeling of se- 
curity through contact with patient, 
loving adults in a hopeful, promising 
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IN’ THE FOREST—Rhythmic, delicately patterned, sensitive landscape is work 
of 12-year-old. Forest is precious to Israel's children, a place to play and 
cimb or to find refuge from sometimes brutaily hot sun. Colors are cool gray- 
blues, fresh yellow-greens dotted with white flowers, brown trunks and earth. 





Examples of linoleum cuts by 
older children show strong feel- 
ing for texture in rhythmic cuts 
well-balanced by black. They 
favor people for subjects but 
also use industry, landscape. 
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DRYING OUT LAKE HULEH—12-year-olds the world over draw and paint power 
vehicles. This boy includes rolling hills, warm earth, up-pushing plants with dump 
trucks, cranes, bulldozers, roadbuilders salvaging lake bottom to make farm land. 


BIKKURIM HARVEST FESTIVAL—Procession of children bearing gifts is occasioned by harvest celebration. Girl, age 
11, paints perspective in manner called ‘'instinctive'’. Objects near observer are painted on lower plane, those far- 


ther away above them and the most distant on top. Sizes of similar objects are the same no matter what their position. 
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environment. Finally, childish fingers 
did grasp the brush and begin to set 
down feelings and impressions, halt- 
ingly at first, but growing in vitality 
and freedom. 


[The characteristics common to all P : ' 
young children’s paintings, no matter i 
where in the world they are done, are 1 
obvious here, too. For example, a child 

makes use of perspective in a unique 

way. It is reminiscent of the art of ‘ i 
Persia and India: those objects nearest ; | 
he observer are painted on the lower a | 
plane of the picture, those farther away 
are above them and the most distant ; At 
ire on the top of the picture. The sizes 
of similar objects are the same no mat- i 
ter what their position. This lends an , a 
ornamental quality to the work and | 


automatically marks it as Asian. 


In contrast to this, there is the harvest 
painting by an older child who is 
aware of adult standards and conforms 
to the laws of perspective as we of the 


western word (continued on page 47 ) 


MOSES—Mosaic-like painting by 10-year-old is made up of small 
patches of color focusing on concentric-circle eyes. Their 
hypnotic effect conveys Moses’ magnetic power. Eight different 
reds, toned from yellow to violet, make up face, while headdress 
is ultramarine, veridian, red-violet, raw sienna, slate black. 


Be ee ee ee ere tes 


IN THE GARAGE—Massive farm equipment comes to Israel, bringing its usual 
fascination for boys. Outstanding in painting are rich textures: smooth sky 
and earth, "gingerbready" bricks, details of tractor treads, chains, wheels. 


IN THE MARKET PLACE—Painting by 
2-year-old compares with ''To Market, 


To Market'’ on page 28. Air of market 
place shows in brilliant color, fine 
Jetail, variety of shapes and forms. 
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“WE PAINT WITH 
BEESWAX!’ 


By AGLAIA SOLON 
Instructor, Technical High Sct 


ssachusett 


Familiarity breeds contempt, they say, and something perhaps worse— 
indifference. After years of working with tempera and water color 
paint, high school students are ready and eager for a medium that is 
more complicated. A substance that has transparency, flexibility and ME: 
mass, yet dries quickly, is a challenging stimulus for paint-bored stu- a 
dents. Wax is one such substance and it introduces students to en- 

caustic painting. 


glaze (demonstrating the transparency of wax) 


One advantage of encaustic is that the setup need not be elaborate. The 
‘ eS thgelt™ een : aoe ; b | equal mixture of wax ond 
process is as simple as this: binder plus pigment applied to tag board. 
As a binder we used beeswax. It comes in cake form and may be pur- 
chased in any drug store. Our pigments were the inexpensive powdered 
colors that come in pound containers. Unpainted water color trays or 


more pigment thon wax 
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First crack at encaustic painting shows students there's more 


to paint than color. It may have mass and life of its own. 
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aluminum foil pie plates that mothers discard make excellent palettes. 
The palette needs to rest on an electric hot plate or coffee warmer. 
Small amounts of wax sliced from the cake and a small quantity of 
powdered pigment are melted together on the palette. The blending 
is facilitated by light stirring with an old ox-hair brush. The mixing 
involves three choices: equal amounts of binder and pigment make a 
normal paint consistency; more binder than pigment creates a thin 
transparent effect; more pigment than binder produces a rich thick 
paint that affords a lush impasto treatment. 

The student wil! feel more confident when approaching his painting if 
he has first prepared a chart showing the different consistencies of 
paint (see cut). As he makes up the chart, he will acquire a practical 
working knowledge of the possibilities of the medium. 

Old brushes are recommended for encaustic, as even a solvent won't 
restore them to their original state. Brushes (continued on page 45) 
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By RUTH DIAL 
Teacher of Art Education 
Mt. Washington Schcol 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pictures for the Story Hour 


“Once upon a time...” are magic words that lead to 
Storyland, a place of adventure, mystery, fun, fantasy and 
make-believe. When the tales are told in pictures and 
pop-ups, paper sculpture and shadow boxes as well as in 
words, no wonder everyone is on the lookout for the 
story-tellers. 

Let’s join some of the upper grade children as they take 
their illustrations to the kindergarien and primary rooms 
to gather groups of listeners. 

Here is a group looking at a large picture of a Colonial 
man and woman. We can see they are made of tissue 
paper, veiling and poster paint but they come alive as the 
story-tellers wonder who they are and what they might 
be named. The listeners decide their names are Cynthia 
and George. Then there’s a lively discussion about their 
clothes, what they are doing and where they've been. 


When everyone is well acquainted with Cynthia and 
George, the story-tellers ask who would like to learn the 
dance the couple is doing. The record player is plugged 
in and to the strains of the Emperor Waltz the present- 
day boys and girls learn to dance like Cynthia and 
George of long ago. 

Another group is not oniy listening and looking at a serie- 
of bright-colored pictures but they are taking part in the 
story of Jack and the Bean Stalk. As the tale pregresses. 
the listeners are invited to tell “...and then what hap- 
pened ?” 


As the groups break up and the children return to their 
home rooms, we hear someone say, “I hope we have Story 
Time again tomorrow.” We hope so, too, for these picture 
stories hold our breathless attention right down to the 
last “...and they lived happily ever after.” ° 


Jack and the beanstalk are subject at left and George and Cynthia at right. Story illustration appeals to upper elementary 
students and in art class it has double value. First, stories may be original or old standbys, stimulating artistic imagination 
in either event. Second, students are of an age to take interest in guidance and entertainment of primary children. 
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CERAMIS7'S HELPER 

If you’ve ever said to yourself, “It 
takes too long to mix my own pottery 
vlazes. After all, I’m no chemist; 'ma 
wacher!” you'd better check up on 
\IAYCO COLORS, manufacturers of 
ceramic products. You see, MAYCO 
is putting out a new series of ready- 
mixed, read-to-use ceramic colors that 
will save you time and money. For 
instance, there are MAYCO Under- 
laze Colors, ideal for school use, that 
can be brushed, sprayed, sponged or 
dipped and they won’t run, peel or 
chip on firing. They come in 49 bril- 
liant colors. Just sponge the green- 
ware piece with water and MAYCO 
\ nderglaze Colors go on easily. 


Then there are MAYCO One Stroke 
Colors. These colors are not intended 
to be used for large areas, but for 
more detailed design work. They are 
tops for the finest detailed shading 
and water color technique. MAYCO 
has a rapidly growing line of Art 
Glazes that use no free lead, barium 
or antimony compounds so they are 
safe for use with children. To get the 
full story on these new glazes for 
school use, write to MAYCO COL- 
ORS, Dept. AA, 10645 Chandler 
Blvd., North Hollywood, California. 
They will give Arts and Activities’ 
readers special, fast service and 
plenty of free and useful information. 


ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

High school students will again have 
an opportunity to gain national recog- 
nition for themselves and their schools 
through the 12th Annual (1957) Na- 
tional High School Photographic 
Awards just announced by Eastman 
Kodak Company. This competition is 
on the list of national contests and ac- 
tivities approved by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 


The new competition is open to 
students in daily attendance (grades 
9 to 12) at any public, private or 
parochial high school in the United 
States and its territories. There is no 
limit to the number of photos an en- 
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trant may submit. The primary quali- 
fications are that the pictures must 
have been taken by the students 
themselves since April 1, 1956, and 
that these same photos have not been 
previously entered in any national 
contests. Entries may be sent in be- 
tween January | and March 31, 1957. 
Winners will be announced in May, 
1957. For full information about the 
awards and the traveling salon, write 
to the NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS, Dept. 
AA, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


KILN JOY 

Tired of watching your kiln, peeking 
through the tiny hole to see if it is 
time to shut off the current? The 
MASON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
has announced the development of a 
new kiln shut-off device, called the 
KILN JOY, which works on the cone 


ud 





principle. It can be used in any size 
kiln or peephole, and it may be in- 
serted or withdrawn at any time dur- 
ing firing. No extra hole is required 
in your kiln, and it may be operated 
at any angle, or in the vertical or 
horizontal position. An _ optional 
buzzer warning kit (extra) may be 
attached to signal when the firing is 
completed. Readers of Arts and Ac- 
tivities may take advantage of a spe- 
cial introductory offer of $17.95. For 
further information write to MASON 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Dept. 
AA, 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 


ARTIST'S PRIDE 

Introducing a brand new water color 
paper stretcher—no tools, tacks, glue 
or tape...and no torn paper. You 
can see why it is called the ARTIST’S 
PRIDE. The secret is a double frame 
with wing-nut clamps. It stretches all 
grades of water color paper ,drum- 
tight, ready to use in less than five 
minutes. It can be placed on a table, 
easel, in the artist’s lap or any posi- 
tion you need for painting and it’s 
ideal for field trips. Seven-eighths of 
an inch deep, the blonde lacquered 
wood frame has doweled and glued 
corners and metal clamps. Complete 
with stretching instructions, the 
15x22-inch size will arrive in your art 
room, prepaid, for $8.95. Larger sizes 
are available also, but better write 
fer complete information to ROTH- 
BRO COMPANY, Dept. AA, 713 
12th Street, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


PLASTIC THAT PLEASES 

If you haven't tried Transogram’s 
PYROCON yet. you'd better look into 
this non-messy modeling material. It 
is not a clay; it is a modern plastic— 
permanently pliant before baking, 
forever hard after baking (15 min- 
utes in ordinary oven at 325-350 F.). 
Attractive boxes contain a full range 





of brilliant colors and modeling tool: 
$1.98 to $2.98. Bulk quantities are 
available at $2.00 per pint and $3.75 
per quart. (continued on next page) 
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Tel culel ant elaainie 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for each 
item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a sma!l payment and requests for 
these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., SKOKIE, ILL. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 

Catalog of arts and crafts supplies. J. L. 
Hammett Co., 266 Main St., Cambridge, 
Mass. Adv. on page 47. Coupon No. 311 


Full-color 160-page catalog. New Craftint 
Artists’ Materials Catalog No. 46. Craftint 
Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. Adv. on page 43. See Shop Talk. 
Coupon No. 320 


Samples and Catalog on art materials. 
Utrecht Linens, Dept. S, 119 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. 
Coupon No. 326 


Catalog No. 17. Saxcrafts, Dept. AAI2, Div. 
of Sax Bros., Inc., |} 11 N. 3rd St., Milwau- 
kwee, Wis. Adv. on page 49. Coupon No. 
356 


Booklet on pin-money molds and projects. 
Leeds Sweete Products, Inc., 362 W. Erie 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on page 46. 
Coupon No. 362 


Data on “Artist's Pride’, new water < 
paper stretcher. Rothbro Company, De; + 
AA, 713 12th St., Altoona, Pa. See Sh ; 
Talk. Coupon No. 364 


*Catalog of Handicraft Supplies. Send 0 
cents to Cleveland Crafts Co., Dept. AA 
4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. Ac. 
on page 44. 


CLAYOLA Booklet. Use of clay in the cla 
room. Binney & Smith, Inc., Dept. ALI2 5 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N 
Adv. on page 2. Coupon No. 365 


BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Ir 
484 West 34th St., New York I, N. Y. Ac 
on page 48. Coupon No. 329 


CERAMICS 

Informative ‘How-To-Use" literature 
ready-to-use ceramic colors. Mayco Colo: 
10645 Chandler Blvd.. North Hollywood 
Calif. See Shop Talk. Adv. on page 48. 
Coupon No. 346 
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(continued from page 39) 


HIGH QUALITY, LOW PRICE 

If you haven’t been happy with the 
quality of colors in your boxed water 
colors, why not try CRAFTINT-DE- 
VOE 


School Water Color Set No. 








118? It contains eight half-pans of 
semi-moist water colors and is pack- 
aged in an attractive, newly-designed 


metal box with a mixing palette lid 
and artist’s brush. It lists at 65 cents. 
We would also like to mention CRAF- 
TINT-DERAYCO non-toxic _ poster 
color sets Nos. 90 and 180 which are 
favorites with schools and universi- 
ties. Colors are smooth, brilliant and 
intermixable. No. 90 set contains six 
3/,-ounce jars for 90 cents and No. 
180 holds 12 34-ounce jars for $1.80. 
For complete catalog on these and 
other art materials write today to 
CRAFTINT-DEVOE COMPANY. 
Dept. AA, 1615 Collamer Avenue. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SCULPTURE NEEDS 

Every high school art department 
with sculpture in its program knows 
about SCULPTURE HOUSE in New 
York City. For many years SCULI’- 
TURE HOUSE has been a leader in 
providing schools with sculpture ma- 
terials, tools and equipment. SCULI’- 


TURE HOUSE developed VATICA\ 
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ew kiln shut-off device. Data on the ‘Kiln 
Joy". Mason Instrument Company, Dept. 
A, 29 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. See 


Shop Talk. Coupon No. 363 


F=LT TIPPED MARKERS 

Duickie Course in Drawing and Lettering’ 
n full color. Explains basic 
trokes, colors, how to have fun with your 
77" Pen. Marsh Co., 98 Marsh Bldg. 
Belleville, Ill. Adv. on page 50. Coupon 


No. 323 


lettering 


JEWELRY 

Catalogs and information. Southwest Smelting 
® Refining Co., P. O. Box 2010, Dept. C, 
430 ICT Bldg., Dallas 21, Tex. Adv. on 
nage 48. Coupon No. 307 


Catalog. All data on enameling and jewelry 

aking. Bergen Arts & Crafts, Dept. AAK 

300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. Adv. « 
age 47. Coupon No. 361 


METALS 
Additional information and literature on mak 
ng craft items. Metal Goods Corp., Craft 
, 5227 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo 
dv. on page 44. Coupon No. 316 


INEXPENSIVE TEACHING AIDS 


SCULPTURE 

Free Folder on Sculp-Sand, unique sculpture 
medium. Sculpture House, 304 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Adv. on page 47. See 
Shop Talk. Coupon No. 359 


*Sculp-Sand Kit. Send $1.00 for sculpture kit 
to Sculpture House, Dept. AA 304 W 


42nd St., New York 38, N. Y. Adv nN pag 
47, 

TEXTILES 

Wool Fel+ Pieces. Samples and suggested 


ises. Felt For Fun, Dept. AA, 21-23 Uto pia 
Pkwy., Whitestone 57, N. Y. Adv. on pag 
45. Coupon No. 315 


TEXTILE COLORS 

Information on new water-based textile color. 
Nu Media, Dept. JA, Faribault, Minn. Adv. 
on page 46. Coupon No. 360 


TILES 

Descriptive Price List No. AA. World's finest 
tiles for decorating. Soriano Ceramics, Inc. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. 
Coupon No. 355 


TOOLS 

28-page catalog. Handicraft knives, tools, and 
kits. XActo, Inc., 48-91 Van Dam St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Adv. on page 45. 
Coupon No. 399 





ART CASTING STONE, the new ma- 
terial that produces stone-hard casts 
with a sparkling stone-like 
It's easy to use; 


texture. 
you just add the 
powder to water in accordance with 
instructions on the label. A 
variety of includes 

white, bronze brown, terra cotta, 
grey-green, Vatican black. A  25- 
pound package is only $4.95. But 
there are so many items you'll want to 
know about—such as their new 
SCULP-SAND—you’'d better get their 
latest catalog, free of course, by writ- 
ing to SCULPTURE HOUSE, Dept. 
AA, 304 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Don’t forget to mention Arts 
and Activities for prompt replies to 
your requests. - 


wide 


colors crystal 


CRAYON SAVER 


The CRAYON SAVER is a handy 
handful for kindergarten children 


and easy for their young fingers to 
work. The solid wood barrel with 
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rotating dial top delivers or stores 
eight standard size crayons, one color 
at a time. Reduces crayon breakage. 
With bright matching colors on the 
outside, CRAYON SAVER teaches 
beginners color association and turns 
“putting away” 


about $1.00. 


into a game. Retails for 


Available from MILL- 


CRAFT PRODUCTS, Dept. AA, Box 
127, Allegan, Michigan. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


CORRECT!ON: In the September, 1956, book review 
column we showed a price of $3.50 for Art and Youth, 
a Curriculum Guide in Art Education, Bulletin, State 
Board of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Volume XXXVIII, No. 6, October 1955. The 
correct price to out-of-state people for this guide is 
2.00. 


TREASURE TO SEE by Leonard Weisgard. Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue. 
New York 17, New York. $3.00, 1956. 
A child’s first visit to a museum usually makes a great 
impression. His reaction to what he sees there estab- 
lishes a threshhold for all future visits. The contents 
of the museum stimulate his mind, creating for him 
worlds he has never known. For many children in 
America the experience of going to a museum is an 
uncommon one. For others museums have become 
places where they can find enjoyment, knowledge and 
adventure. Leonard Weisgard’s charming book, Treas- 
ure to See, is a child’s guide to museums and museum- 
going. Here in the broadest terms the author explains 
the purposes of a fine arts museum, its main divisions 
and the sort of thing each contains, using examples 
that will appeal especially to children. 
Weisgard, an exceptionally competent and imaginative 
illustrator of children’s books, has chosen to illustrate 
the contents of museums in a way that will interest 
children, yet he respects the character and original 
beauty of the art objects shown. The text is well writ- 
ten; it is simple without being coy or vague. The illus- 
trations capture the feeling of a museum visit and the 
color and format are most imaginative. Treasure to See 
deserves to be on the book shelves of every elementary 
school. 


POTTERY WITHOUT A WHEEL by Keith Tyler. 
Charles A. Bennett Company. Inc.. Peoria, 
Illinois, 1955. 

The British have an approach to pottery that is all 

their own. And their ways of teaching ceramics have 

a little different approach than we use in this country. 

The techniques and methods, however, are admirable 

and well worth our examination. Keith Tyler has 

brought together a number of simple techniques and 
processes, well known to the English and slightly 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 

President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


known to us, that have many possibilities for the teach- 
ing of ceramics without kiln, wheel or other profes- 
sional equipment. Decoration, casting, glazing and 
modeling techniques have been drawn from historic 
source materials and from primitive cultures in differ- 
ent parts of the world. The work of the African native 
craftsmen is particularly interesting. The illustrations 
are good. 


CANEWORK by Charles Crampton (price not quoted) 
THE JUNIOR BASKET MAKER by Charles Cramp- 
ton, Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illi- 
nois 1955, $1.00. 
Basketry like weaving is an historic and richly varied 
craft. Unlike weaving there is little source material on 
basketry. Charles Crampton has written a small booklet 
entitled The Junior Basket Maker. In it he shows how 
primitive cultures produced their baskets and how we 
may experiment to create baskets in a similar fashion. 
In another book, CANEWORK, he discusses basketry 
in greater detail. Technically speaking both books are 
useful. Esthetically speaking, however, there is little of 
interest. Nevertheless, techniques and methods are 
clearly illustrated and described. Since so little is avail- 
able on a craft that is infrequently seen in the class- 
room, it is welcome. Contemporary shops have been 
showing handsome Swedish, Japanese, Mexican and 
Haitian basketry in this country for the past few years. 
Perhaps we in this country would approach canework 
and basketry more imaginatively if we understood 
better the techniques peculiar to the media. 


HAND PUPPETS AND STRING PUPPETS by 
Waldo S. Lanchester, Charles A. Bennett Co.. 
Inc.. Peoria, Illinois. 


A rather comprehensive, yet small (in size), book on 
puppets by Waldo Lanchester has become available in 
this country. Mr. Lanchester is well known among 
British art educators for his work with puppets. In this 
book he includes glove puppets, string puppets and 
their variations. Lighting and stage-setting are also 
included. The author believes in utilizing a wide range 
of materials and techniques. He challenges his readers 
to improvise and to explore new means both in the 
construction of a puppet and the stage. The book is 
well illustrated. Students in the upper elementary and 
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junior high school ages would find 
this small book good source material. 


SUN AND SHADOW by Marcel 
Breur, Dodd. Mead and Co.. 
Publishers, New York. $7.50. 
1955. 


Marcel Breur, one of the important 
architects of our time, defines his 
philosophy of architecture in Sun and 
Shadow. The title is expressive of his 
work—the contrast of planes. forms 
and voids in his structures that create 
shadows in the sun. Peter Blake using 
1 tape recorder obtained from Breur 
the statements which he used to edit 
ihe book. Breur is less well known in 
this country than some of his col- 
leagues who have come from France 
ind Germany. Yet some of his work, 
notably the auditorium at Sarah Law- 
rence College, has attracted interna- 
tional attention. The selection of 
breur to collaborate on the design of 
the UNESCO Headquarters in Paris 
was recognition of his competence. 
According to his architectural phi- 
losophy he has sought in architecture 
lo integrate new technical concepts of 
structure, knowledge of human be- 
havior and creative use of space. 

Sun and Shadow contains a large 
group of photographs that illustrate 
Breur’s concepts. Examples of his one- 
family houses and school and college 
structures are included. What Breur 
has to say has significance beyond the 
limits of architecture. And the book 
contains ideas that have implications 
for art and education. 


TARA, THE STONE CUTTER, a 
color film. International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd.. Chicago 4, Ill. 11 min- 
utes running time. Sale. $110.00. 

Tara, the Stone Cutter is a Japanese 

folk tale to'd in an animated cartoon 

supposedly in the manner of Japanese 
painting. It tells the story of a stone 
cutter who was never content with his 
lot. Tara sculpted stone objects for 
the temples, gardens and villages of 

Japan. After wishing very hard his 

first wish was granted but he still was 

not happy. He wanted something even 
more powerful—such as becoming the 
emperor, the mountain or the sun. 

\fter several successive wishes had 

heen granted, he finally realized his 

work as a stone cutter was the most 
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rewarding work he could do. He dis- 
covered that there was great happi- 
ness to be found in creating things. 
So he returned to shaping beautiful 
forms in stone. 


The story is charming but the anima- 
tion is unimaginative. It fails to use a 
style of painting that is really typical 
or beautiful. It might have been more 
effective if the spectator could see 
some of the interesting shapes Tara 
created in stone. While the story is 
interesting the use of the film for art 
instruction is limited by the visual 






treatment, but the film would be suit- 
able for use with elementary chiidren. 


A FUTURE FOR THE PAST, a 
black and white film by Shel- 
don Keck. International Film 
Bureau, Inc.. 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 30 min- 
utes running time. Sale, $125.00, 
rental, $9.00. 

One of the best films on the restora- 

tion of paintings, A Future for the 

Past, has been supervised by Sheldon 
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USE a dependable single source 

for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world..... for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors + 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 
and Staples « School Supplies + 
Brushes « “Scrink” Screen Process 
Inks « Flat and Gloss Screen 
Process Colors + Bulletin Colors + 
Japan Colors + Strathmore Papers 
and Pads « Craftint Papers and Pads « 
Shading Mediums « Drawing Inks + 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 

and many other top-level products. 


Yes, CRAFTINT gives you a LIFT 
to better ART! 


~~ 


Cc raftint 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS! 


lg 


Cc raftint 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY CLEVELAND 
Main Office: 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio CHICAGO 





f | 


Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 
brand new Craftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 
pages of valuable infor- 
mation for you. 





Pe 
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METALCRAFTING 


PROJECTS 


Especially Suitable 
for VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


¢ ALUMINUM ETCHING 
¢ STIPPLING 

e COPPER TOOLING 

e FOIL EMBOSSING 


Looking for something new and differ- 
ent to offer your students this year? 
Introduce them to the art of metal- 
crafting. 

With just a few simple directions even 
your most inexperienced students find it 
surprisingly easy to make beautiful 
trays, coasters, wall plaques, bracelets, 
and many other fascinating items. 

The only basic materials needed are 
Metal Goods Corporation's sparkling 
Mirror-Finish Aluminum, or luxurious 
looking aluminum COLORCIRCLES 

Metal Goods Corporation's Safe-T- 
Etch, non-acid etching compound . . . 
and Metal Goods _ ration’s Hi- 
Temp Craft Black as tum paint. 

MGC Aluminum ~ Circles are of 
the finest quality obtainable. 

MGC Safe-T-Etch is the safer, faster 
etching compound which removes all of 
the objectionable features in acid etching. 

MGC Hi-Temp Craft Black is the 
free-flowing, quick-drying, asphaltum 
paint that helps achieve cleaner, sharper 
etched lines in craft designs. 

Metal Goods Corporation also has 
aluminum and copper embossing foils 
and tooling metals, and many other 
craft materials. 

For additional information, send for 
descriptive literature and price list, to- 
day. No obligation, of course. Just tear 
out and fill in the coupon shown below. 
Your request will get prompt attention. 


a cored 
WEIR G98 TEAR OUT AND 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION: Croft. Div. 
5227 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send FREE literoture on making beauti- 
ful troys, coasters and other Craft items; also 
price list. 
(Please type or print) 
Nome 


Address 





Keck, chief restorer of the Brooklyn | 
Museum. It is intended for use with | 
college classes and adults but it | 
should also be of interest in those | 
high schools where an extensive art | 
It demonstrates | 


program is offered. 
techniques of cleaning and restoring 
valuable paintings. 


For the purpose of the demonstration | 


an 18th Century portrait is examined, 
photographed. removed from __ its 
frame and _ stretcher. relined. and 
cleaned. The spectator sees how dam- 
aged spots are detected and the pos- 
sibilities of finding underpainting. It 
would have been helpful if the film 
had been done in color so that more 
details would have been brought out. 
Mr. Keck, a past master at his trade. 
is also a past master at making the 
techniques of restoration understood. 
This film should be useful as counsel- 
ing material for students who con- 
template the study of art history or 
museum connoisseurship in college. 
For the countless number of people 
who persist in trying to restore paint- 
ings themselves this film should serve 
to advise them of how important it is 
to know the technical processes that 
are vital to the care and preservation 
of paintings. ° 





No Christmas Trees 


(continued from page 18) 


white. We worked in the hall, care- 
fully covering the floor with news- 
papers so that cleaning chores were 
reduced to a minimum. Next we 
“planted” the trees in large buckets 
and tubs that the boys had filled with 
soil, then placed them around the 
halls where they would show off to 
greatest advantage. To disguise the 
buckets, large circles of butcher paper 
were cut, pleated and stapled to fit. 
and decorated with glitter. 


Now the fun started! We invited the 
other classes to join in making orna- 
ments. The fourth grade made bells 
of plaster of Paris. The fifth grade 
specialized in spool decorations. Gath- 
ering spools of all kinds, the children 
either painted them or wrapped them 
in foil, adding glitter to make -them 
sparkle. The sixth grade made cork 
decorations and stars and other de- 
signs from colored aluminum foil. 


The cork designs were made from all 


sizes of corks pierced with tooth | 
picks, painted with powder paint, | 





TEACHERS: 


Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 


Torrance Glass and Color Works 
22922 S. Normandie * Torrance, California 











SEND FOR FREE 8 PAGE BROCHURE SHOWING 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM OUR EXTENSIVE CRAFTS 
LINE. FACTORY TO YOU PRICES. 


S. & S. LEATHER CO., INC. 
COLCHESTER 83, CONN. 














WHOLESALE 
FREE CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF i: 


owned a 
Water Colors — Tempera — aye 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Silk 
Screen Material — Oi! Paints — Canvas 
Inks — Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS jew yor 13 bests 


Manufacturers & Distributors 











WORLD'S FINEST 


FOR DECORATING 
Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
° 1S 
2 TILE sacks AND HANGERS Go 
© WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 














this ee 
TRY SOMETHING NEW 
for CHRISTMAS 


New activities from Cleveland Crafts 
are sure to keep class enthusiasm and 
interest high not only for Christmas 
projects but also for year around 
classroom planning. 


SEND 10¢ 
CATALOG of 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
CLEVELANDCRAFTS CO. 


4705 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
34 ELMWOOD PARKWAY (Elmwood Park) 
CHICAGO 35, ILL. 


handling charge 
for our new 
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then dipped in rubber cement and 
sprinkled with glitter. The stars were 
conventionally five-pointed and sculp- 
tured to look three-dimensional. The 
original designs are too numerous to 
describe. Each child had great success 
with aluminum foil and no one felt he 
“wasn’t an artist”. We used every bit 
of the foil, joining the last scraps to- 
other to make fluffy clusters. 

Although 


ps inted 


or perhaps because—the 
branches demanded more 
tine and ingenuity, we didn’t miss 
the conventional Christmas trees at 
al! ° 





Pictures Finished? 


(continued from page 25) 


session the children find their pic- 
tures on the bulletin board. The 
teacher takes the attitude that they 
are unfinished and they are on the 
wall so that the class can discuss how 
to improve them. 

Before *Mine’s 
done!” the teacher launches a discus- 
sion of lights and darks and balance. 
Children are inclined to look only at 
the crayon colors without considering 
the paper as part of the pattern until 
it is pointed out to them. The teacher 
encourages the children to become 
conscious of well-filled areas and to 
avoid empty or monotonous areas. 
She warns against using large masses 
of color just to fill up space. 


anyone can say. 


Sometimes, intent on the subject mat- 
ter. a child tells his story near the 
bottom of the paper rectangle, leaving 
the remainder blank or filling it with 
hlue crayon marks. The discussion 
should bring out that at this point it 
isn't possible to make the objects 
larger but the sky can be made more 
interesting by using a number of 
colors, by shading it from light to 
dark. or by putting in interesting 
cloud shapes. 


If one picture has a well-connected 
arrangement in the center of the page 
with comparatively even spaces 
around the outside, the teacher ex- 
plains that the outer space may be 
considered a frame or margin that 
might be worked out in greater de- 
tail. 

The teacher should find something to 
praise in each picture but may sug- 
gest improvement in the way of add- 
inz more objects or dividing the 
spaces. When the children understand 
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her explanations, they will be ready 
to criticize their own work and sug- 
gest ways of filling in areas so that 
lights and darks are more nearly 
balanced. They will be eager to take 
their work and to make a more satis- 
fying composition. 

After these revisions, the pictures are 
put on the bulletin board again. The 
improvement will surprise and delight 
both teacher and children. They see 
that not only is the work better art 
but each picture tells a better, more 
complete story of the individual 
child’s thoughts and feelings. 
Children usually see that white is 
light and black is dark but they have 
difficulty in seeing relative values in 
different hues. One teacher illustrated 
this for her class by having them 
make pictures using only the black 
crayon. They used heavy pressure for 
the darkest part, left white paper for 
the lightest part. and added many 
different values by varying the pres- 
sure on the black crayon. Each one 
could see for himself the balance of 
light and dark. When they used colors 
again, they learned to squint at their 
pictures to reduce them to black and 
white and check for balance. 


Another outcome of this method is 
that children soon learn to think first 
about the size and shape of the paper. 
If they consider how large the shapes 
should be to take advantage of the 
space. soon the problem of finding 
ways of finishing their pictures dis- 
appears. 

Working for art quality in crayon 
drawings contributes to children’s 
feeling for well-balanced, well-con- 
nected, interesting arrangements. This 
way they learn to judge a wall, furni- 
ture. objects on a mantel, public 
buildings—as well as a neat desk, a 
page of handwriting, or the placing 
of the address on an envelope. ° 





Beeswax 
(continued from page 37) 


used for one color should be retained 
for use with the same color the next 
time they are used. They may be 
wiped off while still warm with an old 
scrap of cotton cloth, cleaned with 
alcohol, then warm water and soap. 
Rather than brushes, palette knives 
may be used for applying thick paint 
to the working surface. 


Oak tag is ideal for encaustic paint- 
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~ LEATHERGRAFT 


TOOLS — 








A complete line of precision-made tools con- 
structed on the versatile X-acto principle of | 
replaceable points and blades. Available 
individually and in sets, from 60c to $30. 


Write—on your letterbead~—for FREE 28-page 
catalog of bandicraft huives, tools and hits. 


48-91 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 


Make Leather Purses, $s, 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 6302 Chicago 24, Illinois 





Moke Aluminum, wy 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. 1 ve. 
Department 6302, Chicago 24, Illinois —~ 





HEADQUARTERS for 
SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


printers - colors - frames 
AQUA PROCESS + AQUA MAGIC 
Prompt Service — Free Catalog 
KS SUPPLY COMPANY 


2731 W. Lisbon Ave. Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 











. + 
Big Savings In WOOL-FELT 
By The Yard! — By The Pound! 

For Your Classroom, Play Group or Home 
Zt1—Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By the 
Yard. 72” wide. Only $2.75 per linear yd. (2 sq. yds.) 
In Red, Black, White, Blue, Navy, Brown—16 other 
colors. Make skirts, jumpers, Santa Suits, etc. 
Z¢2—Wool Felt Pleces. Average 1 Sq. Ft. in Area 
Over 20 sq. ft. in Ib. At least 8 colors. 1-lb. pkg 
$1.50 . . 3 lbs. $3.75 . . 5 Ibs. or over $1.15 per Ib 
Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, Xmas Gift 
Items, etc. 

##3—Wool Felt Pieces. (Same as #2 except smaller 
pieces.) 1-Ib. $1.00 . . 3 Ibs. $2.25 . . 5 lbs. or over 
65c per lb. Use for making doll clothes, applique, 
puppets, etc. 

We will bill Schools, Camps, Institutions, etc. 

All others send check or M. O. now! 
® Literature and Swatches Sent on Request 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. A 


21-23 Utopia Parkway Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
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re—use Postal’s Cost- 
Controlled Loan Service to Pay their Bills! Free 
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FOR THINGS TO MAKE 
IN THE CLASSROOM. | 


PW-MOMEY ART PLASTER CASTING 
OFFERS MANY PROJECTS THAT 
ARE NEW, DECORATIVE, AND 
INEXPENSIVE. Art 
PIN-MONEY CAST AeA al ved. 
se Pi seosonel gi i WRITE TODAY 


fer booklet describing 
PIN-MONEY MOLDS end PROJECTS 


LEEDS SWEETE PRODUCTS, Inc.- 362 W.ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 
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A SCREEN PROCESS SIMPLE 
ENOUGH FOR A CHILD 


NEW WATER BASE TEXTILE 
COLOR BY NU MEDIA 
FOR BRUSH OR SCREEN 


11 brilliant, sparkling, colors that will 
wash from brushes and hands with water 
—and yet NU MEDIA WATER BASE 
TEXTILE COLORS are LAUNDRY FAST 
AND SUN FAST when heat set. It is so 
easy to use that the lower grades can 
now enjoy textile designing. 

FOR MONEY SAVING INTRODUCTORY 
OFFERS WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. JA 


MQM EDIA> 


NU MEDIA 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 




















ing because its slightly glossy surface 
enhances the transparent quality that 
it is possible to obtain with wax, and 
because it is an inexpensive stock 
available in most schools. 

Every effect of tempera paint can be 
anticipated, but encaustic imposes a 
more severe discipline in that it is 
difficult to control. Its quick drying 
properties are a disadvantage. The 
paint remains fluid only if it is kept 
warm, or the paper may be kept 
warm on a flat aluminum cookie 
sheet over another hot plate. Working 
this way gives the painting a fluid 
quality and washy transparent effects 
are easy io obtain. Encaustic is versa- 
tile and challenging. a medium that 
allows a wide range for individual 
experimentation in technique. 
Applying the paint thickly and then 
scraping it off with a razor blade re- 
sults in a mottled under-painting 
similar to a water color wash. Addi- 
tional layers of pigment may be su- 
perimposed or added from time to 
time. Encaustic may be engraved 
easily with a sharp-pointed tool. as in 
the scratchboard technique. 

Besides the sheer enjoyment involved 
in any experiment—and the wonder- 
ful smell of honey from the bees- 
wax—in this process the student 
learns that paint is not just a sub- 
stance that adds color to a drawing. 
It may have life, mass, and special 
characteristics of its own. ° 





Advertisi 

vertising Pays 
(continued from page 27) 

schools and students were encouraged 
to attend and to bring their parents. 


One Sunday afternoon, parents and 
children worked together in ceramics. 


block-printing and candle-making. 
demonstrating that “Family Art |s 


” 


Fun”. 


Periodically during the exhibition. 
photographs of students at work and 
stories of special happenings at the 
exhibition appeared in the news. 
papers. On three Sundays, critical re- 
views were published in the Art Sec- 
tion. Two television stations showed 
the exhibition and students on short 
news reports. A half-hour program 
over one station showed work from 
the exhibition and interviewed four 
people relative to art education in the 
state, in Richmond and surrounding 
counties. 


This year we threw modesty to the 
winds. We used every  availalile 
means of advertising to get people to 
come to the exhibition and learn 
about our art program. Did it pay 
off? The fact that 4.682 childven 
came in buses from our schools and 
1.191 parents and children attended 
outside of school hours convinces us 
that it did. 2 





...Stable-place... 
(continued from page 15) 


“We need a stable!” said Melvin, who 
had made the manger. He went on 
wistfully, “I wish I had some thin 
boards.” The wood ends from my 
brother-in-law’s cabinet shop came to 
mind and Melvin carried an armful 
out to his father’s car after school. 
His father grinned. I could tell that 
the stable would be a family experi- 
ence. 


It was inevitable that someone should 
ask, “May we show our creche to our 
mothers and fathers?” For Parents 











REMEMBER. . . “THE FOUR SEASONS” 


Next May the Galerie St. Etienne in 
New York wiil exhibit children's art 
selected by Arts and Activities! 
The theme of this second great 
national exhibition — ''The Four 
Seasons''—suggests endless possi- 
bilities for paintings. Holiday art 
immediately comes to mind. 


Any child from kindergarten 
through Grade 8 is eligible, and 
any school in the U. S.—public, pri- 
vate or parochial—may submit an 
unlimited number of paintings. Any 
art media that will not smear may 


18x24 


be used. Maximum size: 
inches; no mats required. 


On reverse side of each entry must 
be printed the title, child's name, 
age, grade, school, name of 
teacher, city and state. Drawings 
should be mailed flat, postpaid and 
postmarked not later than Febru- 
ary |, 1957, to 


F. LOUIS HOOVER, Editor 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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Night we wrote stories about the 
quaint Christmas customs of the vil- 
lages in Provence. We struggled with 
spelling and punctuation and _ para- 
graphing. We used the map and globe 
to locate Provence on the Mediterran- 
ean. 


The children planned to follow the 
custom of Provence that had inspired 
their work. They used twigs of fir to 
represent the green fields for shep- 
herds and villagers to tread on. The 
Wise Men were moved closer day by 
day, as in Provence, where legend has 
it they arrived on January sixth. 
They shared with their parents an old 
French carol, “Bring a torch, Jean- 
nette, Isabella” 

The creche had a special place beside 
the sparkling tree, a constant and sil- 
ent reminder of the real meaning of 
Christmas, the night the Christ Child 
was born in a lowly stable. As Robert 
said, “From where I sit our creche 
seems real as real! It looks not like 
clay things but like a real village and 
Wise Men a-coming!” ° 





Children of Israel 


(continued from page 33) 


know them: objects close by are large 
while those in the distance diminish 
in size as they recede. The growing 
youngster learns the latter way to paint 
perspective from the adult world, while 
the former is purely instinctive, the 
common tongue of most young chil- 
dren whether they paint in Siam or 
America. 

Another similarity likeness between 
these paintings and those of children 
elsewhere in the world is the charac- 
teristic magnification of objects to em- 
phasize their importance. Children 
often express their feelings about the 
significance of an object by exaggerat- 
ing its size. One youngster, on return- 
ing from a trip to a bakery, painted 
a huge box in the center of his pic- 
ture. Everything else—people, ovens, 
baked loaves—was much smaller. The 
magnified box, the child explained, 
contained the matches to light the 
ovens. Just as the Pharaoh dominates 
the wall in an Egyptian tomb paint- 
ing and all lesser figures are a mere 
fraction of his size, and as the 
Buddha fills the center of the circle 
while the much smaller wise men 
fringe the outer rim, so the child 
pictures a fish being thrown into the 
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Another New Art Film.... 


EXPLORING IN PAINT: Introduction tc 
approach and experiment through non-objective 
painting; varied techniques. 


tt min. B&W 
Rent $5.00, Sale $100.00 
Write for Free Catalog 


BAILEY FILMS, INC.” 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. ~HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 











MAKE LEATHER 
CUFF LINKS! 


Unusual leathers make attractive gifts. No — bd 
ceomenting! Starter Kit for $2.00 contains one 
pletad cuff link and all parts for FIVE PAIR with full 
information. Sent postpaid for $2.25. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 





PICTURE MAKING BY TEENAGERS 


10 minutes, color $110 (rent $5) 

A film specially made 
for use with high school 
students. 
Students are seen paint- 
ing a variety of sub- 
jects, using different 
methods to achieve de- 
sired effects in their 
work. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATIS- 
FACTION teaching 
Arts and Crafts 
Hammett’s illustrated catalog 
lists and prices all the tools 
and supplies needed for mak- 
ing hundreds of useful and 
attractive articles in metal, 
wood, leather, 
etc. Includes 
block printing, basketry, toy- 
making, looms and weaving. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


266 Main St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 








unique sculpture medium 
For direct modeling in beach 


sand, earth, sawdust, com- 
mon clay—even some cere- 
als. Use it at beach, home, 
classroom, studio. Requires 
no finishing process. Cat 
shown formed over soft-drink 
bottle. Lamps, book ends 
and caricature sculpture 
displayed in free folder. 














The art program in your 
columns in Arts and Activities. Our 


classroom shows how successfully you use the advertising 
advertisers sell top-quality art materials at 
prices you can afford—but more than that, they throw in ideas FREE! Many of these 
firms have free or inexpensive materials that you can have simply by writing for 
them, all listed in SHOP TALK on page 39 and "ONE-STOP" SHOPPING on pages 40 
and 41. So read the fine print—and when you write, tell them where you read it. 











FREE,, 


ON COPPER ENAMELING 


INSTRUCTION 
a @) 89) aa. 


Page Catalog 


& JEWELRY-MAKING 


TEACHERS—-Send now for the following FREE folders. They contain actual! 
lessons by a well known enameling teacher. These folders are guaranteed to give 
you hints and new approaches, even if you are an experienced teacher in this field. 

A complete set of folders plus our NEW Catalogs showing America's most com- 
plete line of JEWELRY & ENAMELING SUPPLIES, will be sent to you immediately 


for the asking. WRITE OR WIRE TODAY! 


+MC2—Basic Procedures in enameling, use of Sparex, Gum, spraying techniques, etc. 
#MC44—Instructions for making free-form jewelry with suggested designs. 
# PRS—Counter-Enameling and the use of new type TRIVITS. 


Bergen’s Catalog and Supplement of New Items combine to give you every 
necessary implement for COPPER ENAMELING & JEWELRY-MAKING. 
Full of ideas and information—virtually a handbook that you will keep 
handy always at your work-table. Send for your copy today—FREE to 


teachers and schools. 


’ A few of the items you'll find in Bergen's Catalog & Supplement 


© JEWELRY FINDINGS IN SIX DIFFERENT FINISHES 


© OVER 400 DIFFERENT COPPER SHAPES FOR ENAMELING 
© SPUN BOWLS, ASHTRAYS, NOVELTIES, SHEET & STRIP COPPER 


© 100 DIFFERENT ENAMELS, CHEMICAL NEEDS, ADHESIVES 
© TOOLS, KILNS, EQUIPMENT, KITS © CERAMIC PRESS MOLDS 


300 S. W. 17th AVENUE ¢ DEPT. AAK 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 


BYSRKC SINAN aS icre @ AVIS 
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CERAMIC neaty'fo%use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists. 


Write for free “‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 














CERAMICS 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


fully illustrated 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on school letterhead 
(others 25¢) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
professione! stett 


SE178 RIVETSIDE OR., BAYTON 6, OHIO 











STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, CHAIN 


Round, Square, Half-round & Rect., Wire. 
Sheet in ail gouges, 10K & 14K Geld, Fine 
Sliver, Copper Shapes & Enamel, Eor Wires, 
= Link Backs. Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, 
te. 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Craft Tools and Equipment, FREE Catalogs and 
Information upon request. 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Box 2010 Dept. € 1430 ICT Bidg., Dalles 21, Tex. 














GRUMBACHER 
6851" 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


painting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end”... 
NEVER GOES ‘LIMP’ 


Site: ee hh % % 
Hair Length: % 1 Ie i, I, 


Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 
I 1 1% 2 1% 2 
Ive tk 1% Itt 2V%_ 2% 
75 95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


























M.GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK + 1° N. Y. 
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pond on the fisherman’s festival day 
much larger than any of the cele- 
brants who watch. 


The most idyllically beautiful paint- 
ings by Israeli children are of the 
land. In them we see the people’s love 
for the land. Many of the pictures 
deal with landscape, the lush greens 
of the fertile valley, the barren hills 
dotted here and there with little olive 
trees and tiny clusters of small build- 
ings, the bodies of water (few in 
number but rating high in impor- 
tance) with boats and fishermen and 
nets. The children express in painting 
their concern for the land, their in- 
terest in the seasons, the time for 
seeding, planting and harvest, their 


+o 
a v ee an, 


In Israel, with its influx of artists 
who have brought adult art-isms from 
all over the world, it remains for the 
children, some still in their cradles. 
to create an art that is Israel’s, in- 
dividual and unique, untinged by the 
influences of other lands. 


The non-sectarian committee called 
“Children to Palestine, Inc.” was e.- 
tablished in 1943 for the rehabilit.- 
tion and development of children in 
Israel (then Palestine). One of iis 
major interests is the Art Project «| 
which author Temima Gezari is chai:- 
man. The purposes of the Art Proje:t 
are to acquaint the American public 
wtih the art produced by Israel's 
children, to supply art materials noi 


TIBERIAS LANDSCAPE—13-year-old faithfully pictures ancient city's crisp 
delicately-colored stone walls and buildings contrasting with kibbutz in hazy 
distance. Lake Tiberias echoes rich blue sky and buildings are pink, yellow, 


lavender and ochre. From balcony one human 


curiosity about animals and the hu- 
man beings with whom they live. 

At the same time some of them re- 
member the horror of their life in 
concentration camps, the martyrdom 
of those who died in the ghettos and 
the gaping ruins of war-torn build- 
ings. They paint from these memories 
with a sincerity and warmth that 
gives their work uniqueness and an 
appealing charm. In paint they ex- 
press the inner hurts that once put 
down on paper diminish and leave 
room for greater creative efforts. 


igure enjoys serenity of landscape 


available in Israel, to provide scholar 
ships for gifted children, and to es 
tablish art groups of Arab and Jewish 
children throughout Israel in the hope 
that sharing art experiences may pavi 
the way for a peaceful creative life in 
the future. The paintings on thes: 
pages are part of a group that is 
available for exhibition throughou! 
the country. To obtain them for thi 
purpose, applications may be ad 
dressed to the Art Committee, Chil 
dren to Palestine, Inc., 107 East 63rd 
Street, New York City. ° 
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Xmas in the Air 


(continued from page 17) 


and demonstrated various paper 
sculpture techniques so precisely that 
the class was immediately enthusias- 
tic. They wanted to try the medium. 
| thought of it as a short-lived, transi- 
tional project and let them go ahead. 
Svon colored paper scraps, scissors. 
punches, knives and other tools were 
much in evidence. Students experi- 
nented with various cuts and bends. 
l’aper heads, figures, animals, archi- 
tectural and geometric forms ap- 
class discovered the 
possibilities and limitations of the 


peared as the 


cases were designated and the class 
divided into six committees to work 
on the following themes: (1) choirs 
of angels, (2) the three kings, (3) 
the carolers, (4) the night before 
Christmas, (5) going to church on 


Tools in Strai 
il ios 4" 


‘ount a tad 
BIG 3 net FOLDER FREE. Write To-Day- 


Tremont Ave. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 20 years) 35 3577 mee aon 





SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Sea Shells, and a complete line of Jewelry Findings. 
atte Chains, Plastic, Sheli Lamp Supplies, 
etc 
Write for our free Catalog Ne. 23 
FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE 
847 


P. 0. Box Bradenton, Fla. 





OUR 22nd YEAR 








medium. Their enthusiasm mounted 
and the impetus to accomplish some- 
thing worthwhile needed only a goal. 





Christmas morning, and (6) a Christ- 
mas snow scene. 


Realizing that Christmas was near 
and that decorations were in order. 
we discussed the use of paper sculp- 
ture for favors, 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal craft - Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 


GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA12 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Incidentally, at this point not all was 
peace and harmony. Enthusiasm ran 
high, arguments ensued and tempers 
he divided into groups, each to be Hared. But the students drove toward 
responsible for making a Christmas one goal: to make the displays as at- 
scene for one of the school display tractive as possible. 

cases. The ideas was well received. 


decoration. displays 
and posters. | suggested that the class 


The time approached for assembling 
Six of the more prominent display the Would the 





scenes. figures fit 





New, Complete 


CARTERS 
>Marker ‘aS: 


(Gare) 


extras to buy) 


Now ... Carter's complete Marker Kit puts every marking accessory at 
your fingertips. There are no extras to buy! The streamlined clear plastic 
case contains marking pen, marking ink, assorted felt tips, tip cleaner, and 
a fine liner adapter ... everything for every marking job in a compact kit 
that slips into your pocket or purse. 

Carter's improved Marking Pen with felt tip is ideal for sketches, posters, 
visuals, flash cards, maps, graphs, charts, 
labelling, addressing. And Carter's complete 
kit makes these jobs easier. The Carter 
Marker writes, draws — bold or fine — on 


JV Smooth ink flow 


JV Easy to use vA King-size capacity 


V Clean to use JV Rainproof 


JV Starts quickly V Pocket size 


almost every surface in any of five colors— 
Advertised in LIFE black, red, green, blue and yellow on porous 
materials, and in these colors plus white on 
non-porous materials. So, have Carter's 
Marker Kit on hand...and 
solve every marking problem 
easier and faster! 
Look for this display con- 


Since 1858 specialists in Fine products for Office, School, Home and taining the new, 


Industry: Carbon Paper; Typewriter Ribbons; Adhesives; Stamp 
Pads and Inks; Duplicator Supplies; Writing, Drawing and Indelible 
Inks; Eradicators; Artist Colors; Marking Devices and Inks. 
THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 


complete 

Carter's Marker Kit at your Art 
Supply, Stationery, or Marking 
Supply Dealer. 
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STUDENT'S ART BOOKS 
ART SUPPLIES & CERAMICS 
Write for free catalog. 


™ M. CAMPANA ART CO. 


as . WELLS ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


| 
| Exotic materials, ebony, ivory, curiosa, 

jewelry projects, kits, supplies, fascinat- 
| ing catalog, only 25¢. 


SAM KRAMER, De 


29 W. 8TH ST. ° 


t. AA 
NEW YORK CITY, 11 
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- beer Deolers every- 
where. 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
TRENTON, W. J. 








properly? How will they be set up? 
Many other questions arose. Some fig- 
ures were too small, others too large 
and adjustments had to be made. But 
most of the figures fitted exactly as 
planned. 

The finished displays attracted a 
great deal of attention and became an 
inspiring part of school life in the 
Christmas season. Many of the art 
classes went on to make table center- 
pieces, displays, ornaments and mo- 
biles—decorations that could be taken 
home and thus served a double pur- 
pose. The more important areas of 
the building—library, lunchrooms, 
lobby, offices and auditorium—re- 
ceived special attention, while the 
classroom supervised the 
decoration of their own rooms. Art 
teachers Myra Corry, Lorrain Kapell, 
David Redfern and student teacher 
Ann Wells helped supervised the over- 
all decoration plan. 

In the week before Christmas the 
building glowed with many fine dec- 
orations, all in harmony and in the 
spirit of the Christmas holidays—an 
excellent example of a holiday project 
centered in the art depariment and 
projected into the life of the school. ¢ 
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TEACHERS HAVE NEW WAY 
TO LINE CHALKBOARDS 


Lines straight and black; lines 
that don’t rub off; lines to show 
height of capital and lower case 
letters are easily made with the 
Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen. 

You can make your own flash 
cards, signs, posters. Visual aids 
made with the Marsh 77 have eye- 
appeal, hold attention, make teach- 
ing a pleasure. 

Marsh 77 marks school and per- 
sonal property for easy identification. 








MARSH COMPANY, 98 






FREE! “Quickie Course in Drawing and Letter- 


MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. - 








Writes! Draws! Paints! Ink is self- 
contained, instant-drying, water- 
proof and smearproof. Ten ink 
colors available. No. 1 Set contains 
pen, ink, 2 extra felt points... at 
art supply, school, stationery and 
department stores. $3.25. 


ing.” Write today! _ 





"My Own Style!" 


(continued from page 24) 


balanced over the paper? Do we need 
a small red area on this side? What 
do you think?” 


The children then went ahead to put 
in colorful backgrounds. Since the 
black line drawings on top must |e 
definite and crisp, they were soon 
putting down their brushes to let the 
backgrounds dry. This gave them 
time to discuss subject matter. Sonie 
wanted to paint ideas from material 
they were studying, the industries of 
Florida, gardening, farming, fishing 
or cattle Other children 
wanted to develop things their back- 
ground colors suggested. Still others 
preferred geometric forms and _ ab- 
stracts. 


raising. 


As they took their brushes again, the 
teacher concluded: “Go ahead now 
with ideas of your own. Every paint- 
ing in the room will be different be- 
cause no two people work alike. 
That’s what we like about art, the 
many different ways we can express 
ourselves.” ° 
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books of the company as trustees, Fold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bon. 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 0! 
this publication sold or Be sath through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during t! 
12 months preceding the date shown above wa: 
(This information is required from daily, week!:, 
semiweekly, and triweek idly ee only.) 

G. E. von Rosen, 
President 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day « 

Osper. 1956. 

(SEAL Betty Lou Muns: 
(My cael expires March 10, 1958) 
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MILTON BRADLE 
COMPAN 


















































CAPTURE THE CHARM OF CHRISTMAS IN YOLR iF ] 
ROOM DECORATIONS WITH POSTER PASTEL! 0 
GH , 
















ENCHANTING CRAYONEX ETCHINGS ADD 
CHEER TO YOUR HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
@ TAKE TIME FOR A REAL INSPIRATIONAL CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR! 
Rediscover the thrill of achievement as thousands have in creating 
and decorating their very own Christmas gifts and remembrances. 
The makers of Prang Color Products are proud to provide stimu- 
lating materials for this enthusiastic return to a more Creative 
Christmastide! 





HOLIDAY CANDLES AGLOW AND GLITTERING 
WITH PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


* 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPERS TASTEFULLY DECORATED 
WITH PRANG WATER COLORS AND TEMPERA 


* 








